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Treasury and any other department which may be concerned with
the proposal. Indeed all proposals involving an increase in
departmental expenditure on any new service require Treasury
sanction.1 Thus the financial implication of any policy which it is
proposed to put into effect is ensured full examination.
The annual examination of the estimates by the Treasury also Estimates,
enables the Chancellor of the Exchequer to prepare the annual
Budget statement in time for presentation to the House of Commons
early in the new financial year.2 An examination of the esti-
mates can alone enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his
advisers to determine whether or not additional taxation will have
to be imposed, or again, whether the requirements of the ensuing
year will enable him to remit some portion of the existing
taxation.
The decline in Treasury control which is due to the causes described Decline in j
has important results. The Treasury (or indeed the department
concerned) is debarred from financial control over a new State
service, once the measure initiating it has been placed upon the
statute book. No alteration of policy is possible, except by the
inelastic method of repealing or amending Acts, and a Government
will seldom risk the unpopularity of a reversal of policy which would
deprive the electors of an established service. The control exercised
over the estimates by the House of Commons has long ceased to be
more than formal. It is idle to maintain that there is any safeguard
in the rule that there shall be no expenditure of public funds without
the sanction of the House of Commons, so long as that House itself
sets the pace by passing legislation which involves automatic
increases in expenditure. Treasury control is thus ineffective in
relation to those departments which are committed to fixed statutory
charges.3
The revenue of the Crown is divided into ordinaiy and^extra- Revenue:
jprdinary, the latter being derived mainly from taxation. The Ordinary
principal item of "ordinary" revenue is the income derived from
Crown lands, which in the main have long since been surrendered
to the public. The net rents and profits so derived are paid into
the Consolidated Fund. The Crown is also, as part of its "ordi-
nary** revenue, entitled to property found without any apparent
owner. The most important illustration of this is the property
of an intestate who dies without a spouse or blood-relations
entitled to take under the Administration of Estates Act, 1925,
ss. 46 and 47, as amended by the Jutestates' Estates Act, 1952.,
1 For Treasury control, see Sir Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government, Chap. VII.
*  Part UI., Chap. 3, C.
*  The functions of the Treasury in relation to war-time expenditure are sub-
stantially modified and control has to be relaxed, especially with regard to war
service expenditure.